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FACTS NOT FICTION, 


In a Series of Letters, addressed to his Children. By Monz0 
King. Sold at the New England Sabbath School Depos- 
itory, No. 79 Cornhill, Boston. 


This book, which is recently published, contains several 


Narratives, under the following names: Sweet Ellen, the 
Ruined Family, the Dying Negro, the Reclaimed Family, 
the Spruce Hill Sabbath School, and the Deserted Chapel, 
From the Ruined Family, we take the following extracts, as 
a specimen of the book :— 

Mr. Bloomingdale was the son of a wealthy planter in 
North Carolina, and a graduate of one of our southern 
colleges. After having completed his collegiate course, 
he studied the profession of law. As his father was a 
gentleman of fortune, and as he expected to share a large 
portion of his estate, he probably studied law more for 
the sake of a knowledge of the science and the title it 
would confer uvon him, than for the purpose of active 
usefulness; for it is not known that he ever practisedan 
that profession. He became acquainted with Miss Mor- 
rison, a young lady of his native state. She, too, was 
the child of a rich planter, and had enjoyed advantages 
equal with himself for the cultivation of her mind, both 
in the solid and ornamental branches of education. Her 
features were such as the generality of her sex prize 
even above rubies; and she possessed, what is but too 
rare an accompaniment of such charms, a vigorous and 
well cultivated mind. She had, besides, an income of 
some thousands a year, as her share of her father’s es- 
tate, a consideration which, in some minds, is an ample 
compensation for all other deficiencies. Her first meet- 
ing with Mr. Bloomingdale was apparently accidental, 
but to the parties concerned of a deeply interesting na- 
ture. It is sufficient, however, to say, that their inter- 
est in each other kept pace with the increase of their 
acquaintance, and finally resulted in proposals of marriage. 

A situation south of the village, was the spot fixed 
upon by Mr. Bloomingdale as the place of his future res- 
idence. It was a delighttul retreat, such as a man of 
taste and affluence, desiring retirement from a busy 
world, would be likely to select. The eastern borders 
of the farm were washed by the ebbing and flowing of 
the tide which set back far into the island. Every ves- 
sel that passed up or down the bay, swept gaily along di- 
rectly under his window. Upon the opposite shore about 
a mile from his house, was a small village of some note, 
a little north of which stood a kind of castle of hewn tim- 
ber within whose enclosure our fathers, in more trouble- 
some times, defended themselves from the assaults of the 
Indians. The old building bears the marks of severe 
fighting from without, and many a huge gash has since 
been cut in its hewn timbers for the purpose of extract- 
ing the bullets which were lodged there by the Indians’ 
guns. The western borders of the farm stretched away 
towards a gentle acclivity of pasturage, which, in the 
grazing season, was whitened with flocks, whose occa- 
sional distant bleating fell like soft music on the ear of 


the husbandmen. Still farther west, rose an emi- 
nence with some abruptness, vested with a dense 
growth of woodland, and serving the double pur- 
pose of diversifying the scenery, and of warding 
off the violence of the winds from the peaceful 
valley below. At the north lay the village already 
alluded to, and so situated that m ny of its most 
costly edifices might be distinctly seen; while to 
the south, the bay gradually widened as it advan- 
ced towards the ocean, interspersed with small is- 
lands, among which might always be seen vessels 
of diffrent burdens, as they came up or went 
down on the tides. [See Picture]. * * * 

A minister of the gospel visited the village north 
of Mr. Bloomingdale’s residence some years after, 
and spent several weeks in the discharge of his 
appropriate duties. He had not been long in the 
place, when the name of Mr. Bloomingdale’s fam- 
ily was made known to him. He at once resolv- 
ed on paying them a visit. With some difficulty 
he succeeded in opening the gate, and entered, 
unbidden, within the enclosure. 

A female, or something having the semblance 
of a female entered the room. She advanced with 
trembling steps, supporting herself with one hand 
upon a chair, and with the other braced against 
the wall. She was short and gross. Her long 
black hair, which in other days had been her 
pride, had now lost all its glossiness, and hung in 
tangled ringlets about her neck. A fragment of 
something which seemed once to have been a 
shawl, but now faded and filthy, was thrown over 
her shoulders, and partially concealed her bosom. 
Her under dress, for gown she had none, was 
loose, and seemed ready to fall off from her; and 
her feet, which were slip-shod, were destitute of 
eovering. The grossness of her person. was dis- 
proportionate, and had more the appearance of 
bloat than of solidity. Her face was full and red, 
her lips dry and parched, her teeth decayed and 
covered with yellow scurf, and her eyes rolled 
dull and heavily in their watery sockets. This, 
my dear children, was the once accomplished and 
fascinating Miss Morrison. But, oh! how chang- 
ed—how fallen! The minister rose, and after a 
brief apology for his unbidden presence, inquired 
after the health of the family. She attempted to 
inform him, but it was with difficulty that she could 
make herself understood. It seemed as though a 
paralytic stroke had almost deprived her of the 
power of speech. Her husband she said was sick 
and under the operation of medicine, and could 
not therefore be seen. She had been up with him 
most of the night, ard, having been deprived of 
her proper hours of sleep, had Jaid longer than 
usual to refresh herself. It was not long, how- 
ever, before Mr. Bloomingdale made his appear- 
ance, when it was at once evident what kind_ of 
medicine he had been taking. His dress and 
whole appearance was a most exact counterpart to 
that of his wife. He advanced to the fire place, 
and, raising from the hearth a coffeepot, which 
had felt neither brush nor Bristol brick for many 
months, drank from it with a zest which told that 
his thirst was extreme. By degrees, but with dif- 
ficulty, the dishevelled locks of the wife became 
straightened, and her half naked limbs clothed, 
and so also with the husband. He complained 
much of feeling unwell, and said, that the medi- 
cine which he had taken did not agree with his 
constitution; that the dose he had taken was too 
large, and had operated too powerfully. And so 
thought the clergyman too; nothing was more 
evident. 

Soon after this, the minister left the place.— 





But his mind had been too deeply impressed 





with the scene he had witnessed to forget 
that family. On making inquiry, he learn- 
ed that soon after he left the place, an at- 
tachment was laid on the whole of Mr. 
Bloomingdale’s personal and real estate; 
that every thing belonging to him was sold 
at public auction, and that the avails of the 
sales were not sufficient to pay his credi- 
tors. Mr. Bloomingdale left immediately 
for the south, and has not been heard of 
since, leaving his wife in charge with a 
family of six or eight children, with noth- 
ing to support them. 

Such, is the history of the ruined family. 
And now, my dear children, you will per- 
haps ask, if you have not already guessed, 
the eause of all this ruin. The answer 
may be givea in a single word—WINE. 
It was not rum, nor gin, nor brandy. It 
was wine. Mr. and Mrs. Bloomingdale 
seldom drank anything stronger than wine. 
It was wine that wasted their fortune, that 
left the fences of their farm to goto decay, 
and their fields to be grown over to weeds. 
WINE was the medicine they had taken 
with the return of every day, and many 
times a day, till it had poisoned their blood, 
and palsied their limbs, blunted their sensi- 
bilities, and enfeebled their intellects. 
This had debased the character of the pa- 
rents, deprived them almost of natural af- 
fection, and left their children to a state 
worse than of orphanage. So much for 
wine, 











NARRATIVE. 











TH BLIND MADE HAPPY. 
[The subjoined extract, abrigded from a 
small volume with this title, just published 
by Scofield & Voorhies, New York, gives 
an accurate description of the operations of 
a school for the blind, such as exists in 
Philadelphia and Boston. ] 


In a few minutes, at the ringing of a bell, 
the blind girls appeared, entering the room 
at the farthest door, by two and two, in reg- 
ular order, and took their places without 
noise or the least confusion. They were 
neatly dressed, their countenances bright 
and cheerful, and no feeling of pain would 
have been caused by their appearance, but 
that their eyes plainly indicated the nature 
of their affliction. Unlike that of the deaf 
and dumb, their infirmity is visible to a be- 
holder, and pity must ever be excited in the 
thoughtful and tender mind at such a spec- 
tacle. , 

But before there was time for much ob- 
servation, the boys entered the room by the 
same door, and took the places previded for 
them on the other side of the room. The 
pupils were nearly thirty in number, of all 
sizes and ages, apparently from eight to 
twenty years. 

Mrs. Howard and her little family looked 
upon them with feelings of the deepest inter- 
est. The cheerful and placid expression 
of countenance was common to every one; 
there was not a single exception, and often 
as a whisper passed from one to the other, 
their faces were lighted up by a joyous 
smile. The girls were all busy with their 
sewing and knitting, and their fingers mov- 
ed with a swiftness quite surprising to the 
spectators. 
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**T should like to know, mother, how they 
thread their needles,” whispered Mary Howard. 

‘* We will ask them, my dear, if we have an 
opportunity to do so. Look at that very small 
child, how busy her little fingers are.” 

Just then one of the gentlemen who conducted 


the exhibition advanced to the little girl, and tak- 


ing her hand led her to the side of the table, op- 
posite to the visiters. The gentleman had a box 
in his hand, from which he took several square 
blocks of wood, and laid them on the table. On 


each of these blocks was cut a different letter of 


the alphabet, so raised from the surface as to be sen- 
sible to the touch. The little girl quickly passed 
her fingers over them, one after another, and call- 
ed them by their names with entire correctness. 
A large boy and girl were then seated at the 


table, and the gentleman held up to the view of 


the spectators a large bound volume. ‘‘ This,” 
said he, ‘‘ contains the gospel of St. Mark, printed 
in raised letters, for the use of the blind; these 
children will spell some of the words.” The little 
girl placed her fingers on the page, and feeling 
out the letters, spelled with great quickness and 
facility, and the boy did the same; afterwards 
they read alternately several verses. 

A similar volume was handed to the audience 
for examination. The leaves were of coarse, 
thick paper; and the letters raised above the sur- 
face, forming a kind of paper ridge, the exact 
shape of each letter. Then feeling with the fin- 
gers, the letters being large, they know them by 
the shape, and learning first to spell, in time they 
can read with much ease. 

A gentleman present requested that they might 
read a part of the tenth chapter of this gospel. It 
contained the account of blind Bartimeus, begging 
by the way side. It was easily and correctly 
read, and gave great satisfaction to all the visiters. 

**Our pupils will show you how they print,” 
siid the gentleman, and a large boy took his seat 
at the table. They have types or letters formed 


of steel points, placed in the end of small pieces of 


wood, about two inches long, and less than an 
inch square. These are placed in rows in a box, 
the end which contains the steel points down, and 
on the other end of the block is this same letter in 
relief or rajsed from the surface. ‘By passing his 
hand over the upper surface of the blocks, the boy 
selected the letter he wished to use. 

The children found it difficult to understand this 
operation. Mr. Douglas pointed out to them a 
square frame or rack, in which the boy placed the 
letters between narrow strips of wood, which serv- 
ed for lines to guide his hand in placing them 
straight. Under the rack was a sheet of paper, 


on the top of a piece of cloth, and into this paper 


the boy pressed the points of the types. When 
he had finished, the sheet was drawn out and 


handed to the audience, and tothe great delight of 


the children, contained his name, and the date 
and place of his birth. They were told that some 
of the pupils had printed whole books in this way, 
of a copy book size, for their own amusement and 
the gratification of their friends. The letters were 
much like those often pricked in paper with a pin, 
by children in their play, and the blind can read 
them by the touch. 


The children had been at a loss to know the use 
of the black board with lines, on the high wooden 
But now a young man came forward, and 
with a pencil traced in very plain letters the words 


frame. 


of the Lord’s Prayer, between those lines. 


A boy at the table was at the same time cipher- 
He had a square board about the 
In this, smalb square 
holes were made about half an inch deep; he had 
also types an inch long, just large enough to slip 
The figures were cut on one 
end of these types, and the boy felt for the figure 
he wanted, and slipped the type into the hole with 
the end up on which was the figure; and so on 


ing with types, 
size of a checker-board. 


into these holes. 


until he got'the number he wanted. Ifhe wished 
to subtract, he put another row underneath, and 





A large map of the United States was brought 
by one of the teachers, and hung over the board 
/on the high wooden frame. The divisions of the 


pegs course of the rivers, &c. had been pricked 





on the back of the map, so that by passing their 
fingers’ over the face of it, the pupils could per- 
ceive them. A large boy was led to the map, and 
requested to point out different states, their boun- 
| daries, cities, and rivers; and the principal lakes 
and mountains. The readiness with which he did 
this, surprised and delighted every one. 

The children were very glad when they were 
told the music was about to commence. 

All were delighted to hear their gentle voices 
mingle in so much harmony. They sang with 
spirit and animation. Their musical instruments 
were then given to them; flutes, violins, violon- 
cello, horn, &c. They seized them eagerly, and 
appeared to take great pleasure in their use. The 
performance was surprising and most gratifying. 
After several pieces of very fine music, displaying 
their taste and uncommon skill in the art, the au- 
dience were again anxious to hear their voices. 
Two or three other and more difficult pieces were 
sung, accompanied by the music, and this closed 
the exhibition. 

** We will now pass through the house,”’ said 
Mr. Douglas, ‘‘ and see some of the children’s 
work. Follow me, if you please.” te 

‘¢O, what beautiful baskets, mother,” exclaim- 
ed Mary, as they entered a back room; and they 
were soon informed that all the articles they saw 
were made by the pupils. Bead-baskets, guard- 
chains, woollen socks, lamp-stands, table-mats, 
rugs, and even shoes, were arranged on a large ta- 
ble in the centre, and hung up around the room. 


aera 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 


Georgiana, Ihave been inthe kitchen, mother, 
looking at Sally, while she took the butter out of 
the churn and salted it. The salt is so nice, that, 
at first, 1 thought it was white powdered sugar. 
How much salt it must take to salt the butter, and 
cheese, and meat, and a great many other things. 
I think too, I saw them feeding the cows with 
salt. Where does so much salt come from? 

Mother. Providence has furnished us with a 
rich supply of this valuable article. The ocean is 
an inexhaustible mine, from which salt is contin- 
ually formed by evaporation. 

G. What is evaporation, mether? 

M. To evaporate is to pass off in vapor. The 
water evaporates from the earth, after a rain, or, 
as we often say, it dries up. 

G. Do we ebtain all our salt from the ocean, 
mother? 

M. No, my daughter, salt is sometimes found 
in extensive beds. In England, there is a bed of 
salt from 60 to 90 feet deep. Along the foot of 
the Carpathian mountains, are extensive beds of 
salt. Sometimes whole mountains of salt are 
found. There is one in Spain, one in Turkey, 
and, in Hindoostan, is a chain of hills, entirely 
composed of salt. Extensive plains, several miles 
in length, are sometimes found incrusted with 
salt. Springs are often found so strongly impreg- 
nated with salt as to produce great quantities of 
this article. 

G. What! oceans of salt water, plains of salt, 
beds of salt, and mountains of salt! What an 
abundant supply, mother; I think that all, even 
poor people, can have a plenty of salt. 

M. We have much cause to be thankful, that 
we are so bountifully supplied with this valuable 
article. Yet, owing to some peculiar circumstan- 
ces, salt is sometimes scarce, in particular places. 
A traveller has informed us, that in some parts of 
Africa, salt is so scarce, that he, who can afford 
ito use it, is considered a rich man. The difficul- 
ty of procuring salt was thought to be a great im- 





so performed the sum. In this way he could ci- pediment to the settlement of the western part of 


pher even in square root and cube root. 


Pennsylvania. It was all carried on _ horses’ 


A TALK WITH MY LITTLE DAUGHTER—No 11. | 





backs, over the whole chain of Appalachian 
Mountains, and sold for ten dollars per bushel, and 
money was then worth ten times as much as it is 
now. It, was, however, pretty soon discovered, 
that there were a great many salt springs in that 
part of the state; and now, instead of carrying all 
their salt over the mountains, they have a great 
deal to sell. The amount of salt, now manufac- 
tured in the state, is 600,000 bushels 

G. 600,000 bushels, mother! What a wonder- 
ful state ‘Pennsylvania is. You told me before 
about the vast quantities of coal and iron found 
here. But how do they manufacture salt from salt 
springs? 

M. They dig wells, to the depth of from 450 to 
700 feet, and then procure vats, and furnaces, and 
a great deal of fuel. I visited the salt works near 
Pittsburg, where the water was found sufficiently 
strong at the depth of 450 feet. These works are 
located on the banks of the Ohio River, opposite 
avery high and steep hill, composed almost en- 
tirely of coal. It was very interesting to see the 
pumps, by which the water was forced up 450 
feet, the numerous vats, the rapid evaporation of 
the water, the fine crystal salts, etc. But the fur- 
nace was so exceedingly hot, that I felt that I 
must make haste, and escape for my life. 

G. O, mother, I should fear being burned to 
death. But do please to tell me a little more about 
it. 

M. The water is first thrown into large troughs, 
where it is allowed to settle. It is then removed 
into pans of cast iron. After boiling, it is drawn 
into vats, and the earthy particles settle at the 
bottom. Next, it is placed in boilers, where by 
rapid evaporation, the watery particles escape, and 
the salt is deposited in fine crystals. R. E. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE FAITHFUL SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER. 
The faithful Sabbath School teacher is one, who 

has seen in some degree, and deeply felt the sin- 

fulness of his own heart. Abhorring himself and 
repenting in dust and ashes, he has cast himself 
upon the mercy of God and felt the efficacy of 
that blood, which cleanseth from all sin. Lost in 
wonder that God should condescend to raise from 
the depths of sin one so unworthy, and touched 
with gratitude he exclaims, Lord, what wilt thou 
have me todo? Feeling that he is not his own, he 
consecrates himself again and again to the service 
of his Redeemer, and earnestly implores grace and 
guidance that he may do something to manifest his 
gratitude. He longs to have others feel the pre- 
ciousness of the Saviour, so precious to him, and 
to rejoice with that joy which is unspeakable and 
full of glory. Soon he finds, that like his Saviour 
he has meat to eat which the world knows not of; 
it is the luxury of laboring for God. He enters 

the Sabbath School and becomes the teacher of a 

class of young immortals, At first, he does not 

feel, perhaps his entire dependance upon the di- 

vine blessing, and he begins to impart religious in- 

struction without much doubt of being able to win 
his pupils to Christ. But when he sees that they 
remain unmoved notwithstanding his most earnest 
appeals to the heart and conscience, he comes to 
feel that without the influences of the Holy Spirit 
his labors will all be in vain. Now a sense of re- 
sponsibility weighs him down. He can find no 
rest except at the mercy seat, and he is often there. 
Frequently is his heart so oppressed with ardent 
longings, that he feels drawn, as by a holy power, 
to his secret place to unburden his soul. When 
he goes to his class, he goes praying. While with 
them, they feel that they are addressed by one, 
who has been with Jesus. When he leaves them, 
the aspirations of his heart are still ascending for 

a blessing on his ‘pupils. 

His weekly lessons now afford subjects for profi- 

table meditation; food, for rapid growth in the di- 

vine life. The Bible becomes more and more 


precious, the visicn of eternity more and more dis- 
He sees in the soul that, 


tinct and glorious. 
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which renders it of untold value,—unlimited ca- 
pacities for enjoyment and suffering, unlimited 
powers for making acquisitions of wisdom, and 
knowledge, and virtue. Divine in its nature, im- 
mortal in the duration of its existence, ransomed 
by the blood of Christ, is it strange that he should 
deem no sacrifice, no self-denial too great to 
save it? : ‘ 

The young immortals committed to his trust he 
regards as unwrought gems, capable of being pol- 
ished to the highest state of brilliancy, and of 
rivalling the stars in everlasting lustre. Having 
respect to the recompense of reward, to the crown 
which the Lord will give him in that day, he feels 
constrained to inwreath it with polished gems—the 
souls he may be instrumental in fitting for heaven. 

To save souls, to fit them for heaven—this is 
the object, which he places distinctly and _contin- 
ually before him. Upon this he brings his plans, 
and prayers, and efforts to bear.. Feeling more 
and more desirous to have the Spirit poured out 
from on high, he earnestly importunes some of his 
pious acquaintances to join their prayers with his 
for so important an object. At length his anxious 
eve discovers some encouraging appearances. 
The solemn countenance, the starting tear, the 
suppressed sigh proclaim that there is a moving 
on their minds. Now while he wrestles and ago- 
nizes in prayer he feels an increased confidence 
that his labors will not be in vain. And while he 
hears from one and another, ‘‘ What shall I do?” 
‘*O pray for me!”’ his feelings become almost in- 
supportable. In his bosom are the contending 
emotions of joy, and hope, and fear. The Spirit 
is come, but he fears lest he be grieved; and 
while he meditates upon the probable consequen- 
ces of grieving him, he is almost in an agony. 
But the same Spirit helps his infirmity, and imparts 
serenity to his mind. Now is he prepared to hear 
his beloved pupils tell what God has done for their 
souls, and to direct them to ascribe it all to abound- 
ing grace. God has answered his prayers, ex- 
ceeded his hopes, and made his cup run over, 
Deeply humbled that so unworthy an instrument 
should be so honored, he rejoices that the excel- 
lency of the power is wholly of God, feels that to 
do the will of his Father in heaven is more than 
his meat and drink, and lougs to be incessantly 
employed in the service of his Redeemer. 

In seeing his beloved pupils enter the narrow 
way that leads to life, there is a feeling of rapture, 
but it is not just what he anticipated: the pleasure 
is chastened by other emotions. He rejoices over 
those once lost ones, but he yet feels a degree of 
solicitude for them; for he knows that they are 
beset by temptations, liable to fall into sin. Be- 
sides, he 1s aware that if really converted, they 
are but babes in knowledge; that they need much 


instruction and tender watching; hence he rejoices | P 


with solicitude and trembling. 

Sabbath School teacher, have thy feelings and 
labors been described in the above sketch? If 
not, hast thou not reason to fear that thou art un- 
faithful to thy trust? That He, who has bid thee 
work in his vineyard, will at last pronounce thee a 
wicked and slothful servant? D. 

Bangor. 
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TO A MOTHER. 

You have a child on your knee. Listen a mo- 
ment. Do you know what the child is? It is an 
immortal being; destined to live forever! It is 
destined to be happy or miserable! And who is 
to make it happy or miserable? You,—the moth- 
er! You, who gave it birth, the mother of its 
body, are also the mother of its soul, for good or 
ill. Its character is yet undecided, its destiny is 
placed in your hands. What shall it be? That 
child may be a liar. You can prevent it. It may 
be a thief. You can prevent it. It may be a 
murderer. Yoa can prevent it. It may be an 
atheist. You can prevent it. It may live a life 
of misery to itself, to others. You can prevent it. 
It may descend into the grave with only an evil 





memory behind, and dread before. You can pre- 
vent it. Yes, you, the mother, can prevent all 
these things. Will you, or will you not? Look 
at the innocent! ‘Tell me again,-will you save it? 
Will you watch over it,—will you teach it,—warn 
it, discipline it, subdue it, pray for it? Or will 
you, in the vain search of pleasure, or gaiety, or 
fashion, or folly; or in the chase of some other 
bubble, or even in household cares, neglect the 
soul of your child and leave the little immortal to 
take wing alone, exposed to evils, to temptation, 
and to everlasting ruin? Look again at the in- 
fant! Place your hand on its little heart! Shall 
that heart be deserted by its mother to beat per- 
chance in sorrow, disappointment, wretchedness 
and despair? Place your ear on its side, and 
hear that heart beat. How rapid and vigorous 
the strokes! How the blood is thrown through 
the little veins! Think of it, that heart in its vig- 
or now, is the emblem of a spirit that will work 
with ceaseless pulsations for sorrow er joy for- 
ever. Goon and count off acentury. In some 
place that spirit will be beating—you may chance 
to meet it. Beats it then in sorrow or in joy? If 
in sorrow, oh mother, I would not for a world suf- 
fer the agony you will feel, when you find your 
child ruined, desolated, destroyed; a wretch—and 
its spirit beating with a life that cannot cease! 
[Parley’s Almanac. 
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THE CHATTERBOX. 

‘Really, Sarah, I wish you would not talk so 
fast,”’ said little Mary; ‘‘ I can’t do my sum at all, 
you make such a noise.” ‘‘I will talk,” replied 
Sarah, ina pettishtone. Mary then requested that 
her sister would go and talk somewhere else, as she 
annoyed her so much with her constant talking 
that she could not attend to her sum. But Sarah, 
I am sorry to say, was not so easily moved. Papa, 
hearing something of a bustle in the nursery, 
walked in, and Sarah’s back being to him, he 
heard part of the conversation, and going to the 
table, he gently took her arm. 

Sarah was now obliged to walk away with her 
papa. She was then kindly addressed by him, and 
shut up in a room by herself, and desired calmly 
to reflect on her unkind behaviour. There was no 
punishment so great to this young chatterbox as 
being shut up by herself, because then it was of no 
use for her to talk. 

When Mary’s sum was finished, papa allowed 
Sarah to leave her solitary confinement, and in- 
sisted on her begging her sister’s pardon for her 
rudeness. This, to so high and haughty a spirit 
as Sarah’s was a great trial; but her papa thought 
if she would talk, it should now be to some pur- 

ose. 

After this was done, the father, seeing she was 
rather humbled, thought it a fair opportunity of 
adding a word of sober advice. ‘* My dearest lit- 
tle girl,” said he, ‘‘ you know it affords me plea- 
sure to hear any of you talk; but what I complain 
of in you is that ceaseless habit of talking nonsense. 
You speak so fast that you scarcely know what 
you say, and often do more mischief with your 
tongue in ten minutes, than you can afterwards re- 
pair in as many hours, I wish I could impress 
upon your mind this short maxim, Think before you 
speak! Think whether what you intend to say is 
harmless, is kind, is necessary, is useful, or will 
be agreeable to your companions. 

‘** You know some persons tell us that little folks 
should be seen, and not heard; and though I can 
never wish you to be silent and mopish, I do wish 
that you would bridle that tongue of yours rather 
more. To be more serious; do you remember, 
my love, that an Almighty, a heart-searching God 
listens to every word you utter? This isa solemn 
thought, and should lead us to confess the sins of 
our tongues, and to seek the grace of his Holy 
Spirit to keep our tongues from all evil. O re- 
member, and adopt as your own, the prayer of 
the psalmist, ‘‘ Set a watch, O Lord, before my 


find your heart pursuing folly, and your mouth 
uttering it, pray God to preserve you, for it is a 
temptation from the wicked one.”’— Youth’s Friend. 








RELIGION. 











DO YOU LOVE YOUR FATHER. 


** Maria, how long has your father been gone?” 

** Seven months last week, on Thursday.”’ 

** Do you know the reason, now, why you men- 
tioned the very day, Thursday?” 

‘** Yes—because he said he would try to be at 
home in just nine months to a day—that’s one 
reason; and the other—because it seems so long 
since he went.” 

‘** Does he write often?” 

‘** He writes to mother every week, and to Sarah 
and me once every month. We have seven long 
letters of our own.” 

** Do you know when to expeet your letter?” 

**O! yes—the last Thursday in every month, 
and Sarah and I always rua to the top of Jan- 
ner’s hill, to watch the stage, and sometimes wait 
there an hour or two before we see it come in 
sight. And when it does come, then we hurry off 
to the post office, and hurry Mrs. Meigs for the 
letter, and then run all the way home to have 
mother to read it aloud. O! we are so glad!” . 

**T should think by what you say that you are 
very fond of your father.” 

‘‘Indeed we are, Miss B.; and when father 
comes home in the eastern stage, and in the night, 
we are going to sit up till almost midnight to see 
him. It will be a great time with us all!” 

‘*Maria, I am glad to see that you love your 
father. He is worthy of your love. You have 
answered my questions very frankly. Will you 
answer me one more as frankly? 

** Yes—I—will.” ‘ 

** Well, can you not now see that you do not 
love God? He writes letters to you in this book; 
you do not feel so eager to read them as you do 
those from your earthly father. He offers to meet 
you and converse with you. Instead of sitting up 
till midnight to meet him, is it not a task for you 
to meet him in prayer at all? You say your 
father has been gone seven months, and you want 
him to come back. God has been absent from 
you, my dear child, much longer; do you feel as 
anxious to have him return, and to see his face? 
know, too, that God is more worthy and deserving 
of love than any human father—has done and is 
doing thousands of times more for you than any hu- 
man beingcan. Doyoulovehimaccordingly? Do 
you now say, Maria, that you love God?” 

**O! no, Miss B.” said the child, with her eyes 
streaming with tears.— Todd’s S. S.- Teacher. 








MORALITY. 








CHARACTER, COMPANY, 


It is an old proverb, that he who aims at the 
sun, to be sure will never reach it, but his ar- 
row will fly higher than if he aimed at an object 
on a level with himself. Just so in the formation 
of character. Set your standard high, and though 
you may not reach it. you can hardly fail to rise 
higher than if you aimed at some inferior excel- 
lence. Young men are not in general, conscious 
of what they are capable of doing. They do not 
task their faculties, nor improve their power, nor 
attempt as they ought to rise to superior excel- 
lence; they have no high commanding objects at 
which to aim; but often seem to be passing away 
life without object and without aim. The conse- 
quence is their efforts are feeble, they are not 
waked up to anything great or distinguished; and 
therefore fail to acquire a character of decided 
worth. 

Intercourse with persons of decided virtue and 
excellence is of great importance in the formation 
of a good character. The force of example is 
powerful. We are creatures of imitation, and by 
a necessary influence, our temperance and habits 














mouth; keep the door of my lips.” When you 


are very much formed on the model of those with 
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Youth’s Companion. 











whom we familiarly associate. In this view noth- 
ing is of more importance to young men than the 
choice of their companions. If they select for 
their associates, the intelligent, the virtuous and 
the enterprising, great and most happy. will be the 
effect on their own character and habits. With 
these living patterns of excellence before them, 
they can hardly fail to feel a disgust at everything 
that is low and unworthy. 

Young men are in general, but little aware how 
much their reputation is affected in the view ofthe 
public, by the company they keep. The charac- 
ter of their associates is soon regarded as their 
own. If they seek the society of the worthy, it 
elevates them in the public estimation: as it Is an 
evidence they respect others. On the contrary, 
intimacy with persons of a bad character always 
sinks a young man in the eye of the public. 


A eS 





EDITORIAL. 
THE FIRST ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. 

The art of printing was discovered in 1457; and the 
first press that was set up in England was in 1474. 
This event greatly alarmed the ignorant Monks 
and other Roman Catholics, and from the pulpit and 
other places came the most violent denunciations 
against all who had any thing to do with printing. 

The Priests, even the Priests were so ignorant of 
the Scriptures, that they declared “that a certain 
work has come forth called the New Testament, 
which was now in every body’s hands, and was full 
of briars and thorns.” A distinguished Preacher 

affirmed, “we must root out printing, or printing will 
' root out us.” 

But they might as well have attempted to stop the 
mountain waves of the sea as to stop the diffusion of 
knowledge, after the people had begun to taste its 
value. For the first printed English translation of 
any portion of the Scriptures, we are indebted to Wil- 
liam Tyndale. Having no encouragement in England 
he went to Antwerp in Flanders, and there published 
the New Testament in English in 1526. ‘The Dutch 
merchants found the sale profitable, and soon disposed 
of several editions, amounting to 10 or 12,000. No 
sooner had they made their appearance in England, 
than the Bishop of London, who was opposed to the 
circulation of the Bible, ordered all the copies burned 
that could be found. 

It could not be expected that the good man who 
hed printed it would escape the fury of the Catholics. 
He was accordingly seized,and after having been shut 
up in a lonely, gloomy prison for a year and an half, 
was condemned to be burned. He was to lose his 
life fer having put into men’s hands the means of at- 
taining life eternal. When he was led to execution, 
he prayed fervently, ‘‘ Lord, open the King of Eng- 
]:nd’s eyes.” He was first strangled with a rope, and 
then his body was burned. 

Thus a good man perished for one of the kindest 
acts ever performed for the good of men. Happy for 
my young readers that they do not live in such 
gloomy times. You can read your Bibles in peace. 
Be thankful that you may. And show how much 
you prize them by loving and obeying the commands 
of God, which you find written there. May they 
prove your safe and sure guide to eternal life. 

It may gratify the cbriosity of our young readers, to 
give them an extract from Mr. Tyndale’s Testament. 
It shows how different was the mode of spelling in 
the English language, three hundred years ago, from 
what it is now. Wecopy from the London edition 
of 1836, which is an exact copy of Tyndale’s edition 
of 1526, with numerous engravings. 

When Jesus was borne in Bethleem a toune of 
Jury, in the tyme of king Herode. Beholde, there 
cain wyse men from the est to Jerusalem saynge: 
where is he that is borne kynge of the Jues? we 
have sene his starre in the est, and are come to wor- 
~ hym. 

erode the kynge, after he hadd herde thys, was 




















troubled, and all Jerusalem with hym, and he sent 
for all the chefe prestes and scribes off the people, 
and demaunded off them where Christ shulde be 
borne. ‘They sayde vnto hym: in Bethleem a toune 
of Jury. For thus it is written bethe prophet: And 
thou Bethleem in the londe of Jury, shalt not be the 
leest as perteyninge to the princes of iuda, For out 
of the shal come a captaine, which shall govern my 
people israhel. 

Then Herod prevely called the wyse men, and 
dyligently enquyred of them, the tyme of the starre 
that appered. And sent them to bethleem saynge: 
when ye be come thyder searche dyligentily for the 
childe. And when ye have founde hym bringe me 
worde, that y maye come and worshippe hym also. 
When they had herde the kynge, they departed, and 
lo the starre whych they sawe in the este went before 
them, vntill it cam and stod over the place where the 
chylde was. When they saw the starre, they were 
marveylously gladd, And entred into the house, and 
founde the child with Mary hys mother, and kneled 
doune and worshipped hym, and opened there trea- 
seures, and offred unto him gyftes, gold, franckyn- 
sence, and myr. And after they were warned in 
their slepe, that they shulde not go ageyne to Herod, 
they retourned into ther awne countre another way. 

(LS ay 
Question Answered. 
By a Subscriber to the Companion, aged 10 years. 

Mr. Editor,—{I will answer the question in the 
Youth’s Companion, How many commandmentsygoes 
a little boy break when he steals apples on the Sab- 
bath against his parents’ will? 

Four.—Ist. the 9th commandment, Thou shalt not 
covet. 2d. The 8th commandment, Thou shalt not 
steal. $d. The 5th commandment, Honor thy father 
and thy mother. 4th. 'The 4th commandment, Re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 


A Subscriber and Constant Reader of the Youth’s Companion. 








VARIETY. 








Brave Lads. 


In reading Judge Hall’s “* Legends of the West,” 
(an entertaining work lately published in Philadel- 
phia,) we fell upon the subjoined anecdote of two 
sportsmen in embryo, which we marked with our 
pencil, thinking it would amuse many of our readers; 
the occurrence is said to have taken place in 1758, at 
the period of the attacks on Fort Cumberland and Du 
Quesne in the old Colonial wars between the French 
and English. 

‘At that instant Gordon suddenly halted, and di- 
rected the eye of his companion to some object before 
them. ‘They had just passed a solitary cabin, sur- 
rounded by a few acres of cultivated land, where an 
adventurous backwoodsman ventured to reside, be- 
yond the reach of the guns of the fort. Beyond this 
clearing, their path led through a slip of marshy 
ground covered with high grass and high bushes. 
The attention of the officers was drawn to two boys, 
the children of the backwoodsman, whose hut they 
had just passed; one of them was about 8 and the 
other 10 years of age, who were stealing through the 
woods with cautious steps, bearing a couple of mus- 
kets, the buts of which were borne by the larger boy, 
while the muzzles rested on the shoulders of the 
smaller. They stopped by a large log at the edge of 
the swamp, and peeped over it, and the officers, then 
behind a few paces from the log, discovered a large 
bear, apparently asleep, imbedded in the mud. The 
boys, having ascertained that the animal remained 
where they had discovered him a few minutes before, 
placed one of the guns over the log, and the oldest 
lad, after taking a deliberate aim, fired. The bear, 
mortally wounded, sprang up in his bed, and uttered 
a howl of agony. The youngest boy ran towards the 
house, while the other climbed nimbly up a small 
tree. Here he sat insecurity, watching with delight 
the expiring struggles of his dying victim, until the 
latter sunk exhausted in the mire, when he screamed 
after his brother—“ Bill come back, I’ve saved him!” 
Again they took their a by the log, gazing at their 
grim adversary, who, by an occasional twitching of 
the muscles, showed life was not entirely gone. ‘J 
guess he’s sorter 0’ ’live yet,” said one of the boys. 
** Let’s give him another pill,” rejoined the other, 
** Accordingly the other gun was pointed over the 
log, and discharged. The larger boy then advanced 
with a long stick, with which he felt his adversary at 
a distance; and having thus satisfied himself, he at 
last ee the body and seated himself on it in 
triumph. He then shouted for his brother: “ Come 
here Bill! where are you? Why, you’re no account 


to be afraid of a dead bear; Ive used him up the 


right way. He’s cold as a wagon tire.” 

The officers now came forward to speak to the 
heroic children, and learned that they had discovered 
the bear while at play, and ran to the house; but 
finding that both their parents were absent, and know- 
ing that their father’s guns were always loaded, they 
had determined to attempt the exploit themselves. 


Affecting Scene in India. 


**T beheld,” says Dr. Buchanan, “ another distress- 
ing scene this morning at the place of skulls;—a poor 
woman lying dead, or nearly dead, and her two chil- 
dren by her, looking at the dogs and vultures which 
were near. The people passed by without noticing 
the children. J asked them where was their home? 
They said they had no honie but where their mother 
was.”—Sermons before Lond. Miss. Soc. vol. 4, p. 61. 


amen peciee 
Three Boys Fattened for Slaughter, 

Dr. Carey, of Serampore, writing to a friend in 
England, a few years ago, had occasion to speak of 
Sumatra, as an important station for the establish- 
ment of a mission. The Doctor related that a little 
time before he wrote, he had received very decisive 
evidence that there were cannibals on this island. 
He was walking with a gentleman at Serampore, who 
pointed to a boy, and asked the Doctor, if he could 
imagine how he came by him. The reply was, of 
course, in the negative. He then stated that he was 
on the eastern coast of Sumatra, when having occa- 
sion to go ashore, he saw three little boys. He asked 
a Malay who they were, and was instantly told they 
had been stolen from a neighboring island, and would 
be sold for food to the Battas, (a nation inhabiting 
part of Sumatra,) as soon as they were fattened. He 
asked their price, and was told it was 150 dollars: 
he paid the money, and took them on board his ship 
for the preservation of their lives. Such are some of 
the worst fruits of paganism. 

Anecdotes, Christian Missions, by London Tract Society, p. 35. 
cemnertifipeicees 


BeNEVOLENCE.—One of the ancients, when censur- 
ed for giving arms to a bad man, replied, “I did not 
give it to the man—I gave it to humanity.” 








POETRY. 








THE CHRISTIAN AND HIS ECHO. 


Christian.—T rue faith, producing love to God and man. 
Say, Echo, is not this the Gospel’s plan? 
Echo.—The Gospel’s plan. 
C.— Must I my faith in Jesus constant show, 
By doing good to all, both friend and foe? 
E.—Both friend and foe. 
C —But if a brother hates and treats me ill, 
Must I return him good, and love him still? 
E.—Love him still. 
C.—If he my failings watches to reveal, 
Must [ Ais faults as carefully conceal? 
E.—As carefully conceal. 


C.—But if my name and character he tears, 

And cruel malice, too, too plain appears; 

And when IJ sorrow and affliction know, 

He loves to add unto my cup of woe; 

In this uncommon, this peculiar case, 

Sweet Echo, say, must I still love and bless? 
E.—Still love and 3 ig 
C.—Whatever usage ill I may receive, 

Must I still patient be, and still forgive? 
E.—Still patient be, and still forgive? 


C.—Why, Echo, how is this? Thou’rt sure a dove, 
Thy voice will teach me nothing else than love! 
E.—Nothing else than love. 
C.—Amen, with all my heart; then be it so! 
It’s all delightful, just and good, I know, 
And now, to practice, I'll directly go. 
E.—Directly go. 
C.—Things being thus; then let who will reject, 
My gracious God me surely will protect, 
E.—Surely will protect. 
C.—Henceforth on Him [Il roll my every care, 
And both my friend and foe embrace in prayer. 
E.—Embrace in prayer. 
C.—But after all, these duties, when they’re done, 
Must I, in point of merit, them disown, 
And rest my soul on Jesus’ blood alone? 
E.—On Jesus’ blood alone. 


C.—Echo, enough! Thy counsel to my ear 
Is sweeter than to flowers the dew-drop tear, 
Thy wise, instructive lessons please me well: 
*Till next we meet again, farewell, farewell. 





E.—Farewell, farewell.— The Church. 





